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add that such a statement indicates a thorough-going misapprehension 
of idealism. As for the author's argument that an idealistic position 
impeaches the veracity of God, it could only have force if we presup- 
pose that it is the business of our thought to copy a reality which already 
exists independently of it. Berkeley's famous question is here in order 
as to what meaning can be given to the absolute existence of unthinking 
things. And, further, must not one's philosophy be either an idealism 
or materialism with its correlate, physical necessity? The same lack 
of metaphysical insight is shown by President Hovey's criticism of the 
" immanent " view of cause, which is maintained by both the philoso- 
phers above mentioned. He characterizes furthermore Professor Schur- 
man's proposition that " it is the essence of Spirit to manifest itself " as 
" an unqualified assertion." His own view seems to be that existence 
has a meaning apart from activity. These and other fundamental miscon- 
ceptions furnish occasion for pointing out that these questions regard- 
ing the relation of God to the universe do not lie within the province 
of theology, but belong to and can only be settled by a metaphysic. 
The other portions of the book seem to me much more valuable than 
these early chapters. The lectures on Christian Ethics apply the princi- 
ples of Christ's teaching to the relations of ordinary life. They are both 
vigorous and inspiring. Perhaps the most interesting are the chapters 
entitled " The Golden Rule " and " The State and Religion." 

J. E. Creighton. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow in 189 1. By F. Max Muller, K.M. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. xxvii, 
464. 

Professor Muller having promised in the Gifford lectures of 1890 a 
trinity of courses upon Natural Religion, has now completed two of 
them ; it is to be hoped his life will be spared to crown the series with 
the last. In these courses his object is to show that man, without a 
special revelation, has gained a belief in God, the soul's immortality, and 
future retribution. Natural Religion is treated (1) as Physical (or His- 
torical ) Religion, or the conquest of the idea of the Infinite or Divine 
through observation of Nature, (2) as Anthropological (or Rational) 
Religion, or the gradual growth in man of belief in something Infinite, 
Immortal, and Divine, and (3) as Psychological Religion, or Philosophy 
of Religion, or the development of the relation of the Divine or Infinite 
to the human soul. The last course is to be given hereafter. The author 
contends that the highest concept of Deity is gained without external 
revelation and is within the reach of every human being by this three- 
fold route of Nature, Man, and Self. 
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In a style always familiar, vivid, and captivating, he discusses in this 
volume the discovery of soul in man and the universe, or Anthropologi- 
cal Religion. In the first and second lectures, he vindicates freedom of 
religious discussion as conceived by Lord Gifford in founding the lec- 
tureship. In the third and fourth, he gives a resume of the course on 
Physical Religion, restates his theories of the origin of the concept of 
cause and agency in nature, and again deals with comparative mythol- 
ogy and the universality of belief in the Infinite as exemplified in the 
Indo-European religions. In the sixth lecture he arrives at one of the 
foci of the argument of the book, — the discovery of soul in man and 
in the universe. This is developed positively in the seventh lecture, 
while the fifth and sixth are mainly occupied with the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer concerning animism and worship of ancestors. These are 
vigorously excluded from confidence as one-sided and partial accounts 
of the origin of religion. In similar wise, fetishism, totemism, euhem- 
erism are rejected as wholly one-sided explanations. Animism or spirit- 
ism, and consequently fetishism, always presupposes the anima in man. 
Ancestor worship is an important ingredient in ancient and modern 
religions, but is not, as Mr. Spencer contends, the root of every relig- 
ion. Belief in departed spirits and worship of ancestors always presup- 
poses soul in man and nature, and is combined among the Aryan peoples 
with prior belief in gods. In like manner in the eighth lecture the theory 
that Soul in man and nature is suggested by dreams and shadows and 
apparitions or ghosts, is treated as extremely one-sided. Primitive man, 
before he could arrive at the fancy that his soul was like a dream or an 
apparition, must have already possessed the concept of a soul. The 
ninth lecture is quite extensively a survey of burial rites among the 
peoples illustrating his argument. The tenth lecture discusses the gen- 
eral opinion of mankind concerning the departed, as bearing upon the 
author's postulates, and the eleventh lecture passes in review the 
theories as to the state of posthumous souls entertained by the Greeks. 
The last two lectures contain a statement of the results of the argument. 
The three streams of development of the idea of the Infinite or Divine 
unite and discharge themselves into the great current of Christianity, 
itself a natural though special and crowning revelation. For Professor 
Miiller, believing that history is a revelation of the Infinite along the 
three lines of Physical, Anthropological, and Psychological Religion, 
sets aside local or temporal miracles in all ages as inferior and unneces- 
sary, and anticipates with impatience the banishment of these unscien- 
tific beliefs from the realm of theology. He accepts, however, the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ as not indeed contra naturam, but as 
an unexplained natural phenomenon. 

It may be added that De Pressense, in his Origins, and in his later 
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book, The Ancient World and Christianity, hastily assumes that Muller 
regards sensuous perception as the source of religious ideas. Muller 
himself rejects this as a mere suspicion of his position, and De La 
Saussaye has remarked upon the total injustice of such an inference. 
Miiller's view fairly interpreted is that the idea of the Infinite is not the 
product of mere perception of nature, but is called forth from its slum- 
bers in man's soul. It is a concomitant sentiment. It is difficult to see 
how nature or heroes can be deified without a prior concept of Deity 
in the soul. A sensuous perception is never wholly sensuous, since the 
a priori elements of the reason operate upon the sense-perceptions. 
Muller accepts the Kantian view of casuality, and believes that in the 
" starry heavens above and in the moral law within man," we have a true 
basis for Physical and Anthropological Religion. p M ™ 

Psyche. Seelencult uud Unsterblichkeitsglanbe der Griechen. 

Von Erwin Rohde. Erste Halfte. Freiburg i. B., 1890. Aka- 

demische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

— PP- 294. 

In this treatment of Greek conceptions of the spirit-world, Rohde 
gives us an exceedingly valuable contribution to one of the most inter- 
esting branches of Anthropology. The book is occupied with descrip- 
tion of facts rather than with exposition of them, and is conservatively 
written. Hardly too much can be said in praise of the mastery of the 
material and of the directness of its presentation. The least satisfac- 
tory part of the book, it seems to me, is the author's account of ani- 
mism in the Homeric Age. The treatment is not only scant, but fails 
to convey even a definite conception of what Homeric animistic notions 
were. The author disagrees with both Nagelsbach and Grotemeyer in 
his interpretation of the Homeric personality ; it is not the body, with 
Nagelsbach, which is the man, nor is it the Psyche, with Grotemeyer. 
This contradiction in Homer, who sometimes speaks of the body as the 
real person and opposed to the Psyche, and again, of the Psyche on its 
way to Hades as the man proper, is reconciled by the author on the 
ground that there are two " selves." Both the body and the Psyche 
may be called the "self." Man has a double personality, viz. the man 
visible to sense, and the invisible -self, which is set free at death. This 
Psyche dwells in the living man like a guest, a second ego. As a par- 
allel to this, the author cites the conceptions among primitive peoples 
of a double life in man. So, too, the Roman genius in its original mean- 
ing was a second " self." This interpretation has much in its favor ; the 
metaphysical difficulty which such duality might offer would, of course, 
have nothing to do with its historical correctness as an Homeric doctrine. 



